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Mexico and the Caribbean : Clark University A ddresses. Edited 
by George H. Blakeslee. New York, G. E. Stechert and Com- 
pany, 1920. — x, 363 pp. 

One of the fundamental facts underlying the relations of this 
country with the governments and peoples of Hispanic America is 
the preponderance of the United States in wealth, population and 
material resources. Another is the circumstance, growing largely 
out of this preponderance, of the increasing control by the United 
States over the Hispanic American territories about the neighboring 
Caribbean Sea. Porto Rico was acquired from Spain in 1898 ; the 
Virgin Islands were purchased from Denmark in 1916; Cuba, Pan- 
ama and Haiti have become protectorates; Nicaragua and Santo 
Domingo are under fiscal control. Two of these tiny states, Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, are actually under American military occupa- 
tion. In a message to Congress in December, 1904, President 
Roosevelt had issued the warning that "chronic wrongdoing" 
might force upon the United States, in defense of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, " the exercise of an international police power " in the western 
hemisphere. Fortunately there has been no occasion to tempt us 
into so ambitious a program on the South American continent, but 
nearer home political and strategical considerations have given to 
Roosevelt's words a very real significance. 

Over Mexico the United States has not, in spite of provocations 
on both sides of the line, made any extension of political authority. 
Yet geographical proximity, and die vast extent of European and 
North American investments, coupled with the inherent weakness 
and political instability of the country, make the solution of the 
Mexican problem, needless to say, of very pressing importance. It 
is peculiarly appropriate, therefore, that Clark University, for its 
seventh Conference upon International Relations in 1920, should 
have chosen as the topic for discussion, Mexico and the Caribbean. 
The value of the conference being necessarily somewhat limited by 
the fact that relatively few could be present to hear the discussions, 
the public at large is under obligation to the University for the 
issue of the collected addresses in book form. 

Of the twenty-three papers included in the volume, fourteen con- 
cern Mexico and eight the Caribbean countries. One, by Professor 
Edwin M. Borchard, entitled " Common Sense in Foreign Policy ", 
is a sage discussion of American policy as applied anywhere through- 
out the world. It is natural that the papers should vary greatly in 
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quality, and reveal wide differences of opinion and suggestion. 
When their contributors stray into the realms of aboriginal or Span- 
ish colonial antiquities, they generally betray the uncertain step of 
the layman. This is true even of the very interesting paper by T. 
Esquivel Obregon, pointing to the many splendid achievements of 
Spanish civilization in colonial times, and designed to show that the 
educated and professional classes of Mexico are capable of govern- 
ing themselves. In spite of some queer interpretations of the condi- 
tion of the Indian before and after the Conquest, he draws a signifi- 
cant parallel between the work of the Spanish missions and that of 
the Commission on Indian Affairs in this country. His main thesis 
is that most of Mexico's ills in the nineteenth century can be traced 
ultimately to the attempt to impose universal suffrage upon a people 
most of whom are illiterate. Professor Frederick Starr, in his dis- 
cussion of " The Mexican People ", seems to agree in the main with 
Sr. Obregon, but points out how grievously the ilustrados have 
failed in their task of uplifting the aborigines. He warns against 
the foreigner as an actual or potential exploiter of the natives, while 
James Carson in the following paper, which is crammed with his- 
torical inaccuracies, pictures the foreigner as a benefactor, the sole 
hope for Mexico. There is an excellent statement of " The Mexi- 
can Oil Situation " by Frederick R. Kellogg, and a succinct account 
of the history of railways in Mexico by A. W. Donly. James Lord 
describes the beginnings of organized labor in Mexico, and the Ger- 
man propaganda of 1918, while E. D. Trowbridge gives a useful 
summary of the social, political and agrarian problems which Presi- 
dent Obreg<5n and his associates are facing. The paper by Henry 
Lane Wilson is an undignified tirade against the recent administra- 
tion in this country, inspired apparently by its failure to adopt a 
policy either of intervention or of partition. 

The papers dealing with the problems of the Caribbean are on 
the whole less satisfying than those about Mexico. The most note- 
worthy by far is that of Professor W. R. Shepherd, in which he 
discusses the proper and rational bases on which an American policy 
of " regulation " in the Caribbean area must repose. Clever, fear- 
less, at times betrayed into a suggestion of malice, he lays bare the 
implications behind recent American action in the West Indies and 
Central America. Otto Schoenrich contributes a bitter denunciation 
of the shortcomings of American intervention in Santo Domingo and 
Haiti, and is answered by Colonel George C. Thorpe of the United 
States Marine Corps, although the Colonel fails to meet squarely 
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some of the specific complaints of his predecessor. Jacinto Lopez, 
editor of La Reforma Social, had a splendid opportunity to give us 
a reasoned interpretation of the reaction in Hispanic America to the 
general course the United States has pursued toward its southern 
neighbors. Instead, he indulges in blindly partisan invective. After 
all, there are two sides to almost every question. The volume closes 
with a candid but very prolix discussion by Pedro Capo" Rodriguez 
of the problem involved in the future political status of Porto Rico. 

If one discounts the partisanship inevitably associated with the 
discussion of urgent political questions, the Conference was dis- 
tinctly valuable " in bringing about a more intelligent understanding, 
of our international problems . . . and a keener realization of our 
own international duties." 

C. H. Haring. 

Yale University. 



